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the future, we must hope for peace, for indeed it seems
as though our enemies had determined to destroy the
human race. ... I beg you to await the issue in
these parts with patience; neither our anxiety nor our
care make any difference to it, and nothing will happen
except what pleases His Sacred Majesty Chance. . . .
If I reach winter quarters, I shall have the honour of
sending you a prodigious quantity of verse of every
kind/'

Needless to say, Frederick's fatalism did not abate
his energy, nor against such odds did his courage
degenerate into rashness. He gave the command of
Severn's ruined army to Zieten, who had defeated
the enemy's right in the battle of Breslau, and bade
him bring men and guns from Glogau. Then he
and his weary 14,000 waited four full days at Parch-
witz, with Prince Charles's victorious army to their
front, the garrison of Liegnitz on their flank, and
Austrian slowness letting slip the opportunity to
attack.

On December and, Zieten arrived at Parchwitz,
having rallied some 18,000 men. Frederick had now
an army about 32,000 strong, well furnished with
cavalry and artillery. His plan had from the first
been as clear as the task before him. He was re-
solved to perish rather than abandon Silesia. The
Austrians held the province by means of an army
and two strong places, Breslau and Schweidnitz.
He must therefore first beat the army and then
capture the strong places. The advent of Decem-
ber forbade long manoeuvring in the hope of catch-
ing Prince Charles at a disadvantage. To save
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